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But now since Thou didst bless 
So much, 
I grieve my God ! that Thou hast made me such. 

A greater familiarity with all of Wordsworth's work instead of 
some few of his most famous poems, without doubt would show 
many more similarities in the ideas and compositions of these two 
men. One marked difference, however, in their work should be 
noted, and that is the Christian sentiment which pervades nearly 
all of Vaughan's writings, and which does not appear in Words- 
worth's. Indeed, the dedication of Vaughan's Silex Scintillans is 
" To my most merciful, my most loving, and dearly loved Ee- 
deemer, the ever blessed, the only Holy and Just one, Jesus Christ." 

Not only in these selections does there seem to be ample evidence 
that Wordsworth was familiar with Vaughan's poetry, but addi- 
tional proof is to be found in the statement of Archbishop Trench 
to Grosart, that among Wordsworth's books there was a much- 
thumbed copy of Vaughan's poems. That Wordsworth possessed 
such a book Grosart verified by consulting a catalogue of the poet's 
books which were offered for sale, in which he found Vaughan's 
Silex Scintillans listed. 



L. E. Merrill. 



Netv Haven, Conn. 



SEVENTEENTH-CENTUEY PEOSODY: HIER; FLEAU; 
MEUBTBIEB; FUIB 

In an article entitled les Innovations prosodiques chez Corneille ' 
M. Philippe Martinon has given the results of the most detailed 
study that has been made of Corneille's influence on French prosody. 
While reading plays in the period which he treats, I noticed a 
number of cases that are not altogether in accord with his state- 
ments. This was, of course, to be expected, for one cannot cover 
the whole field of seventeenth-century verse. My remarks will 
serve merely to add a few notes to an article that remains in most 
respects a model for this kind of research. 

1. Eier. M. Martinon states that this word was monosyllabic 
in Old French verse, usually dissyllabic in that of the sixteenth 

1 Revue d'histoire UtUravre de la France, 1913, pp. 65-100. 
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century, always dissyllabic in the seventeenth century before 
Corneille except " chez quelques ignorants ou quelques entetes." -' 
According to him, Corneille always made the word monosyllabic 
and it was owing to his influence that Mairet, Thomas Corneille, 
Quinault, La Fontaine, Moliere adopted the monosyllabic count. 
Boileau and Eaoine, he adds, were among the first to "revenir a 
la verite" and give the word two syllables. Now it is doubtless 
true that Corneille's influence was extremely important in making 
it generally possible to treat hier as a word of one syllable, but 
it is by no means sure that this influence was felt by Mairet, who 
counted the word as monosyllabic in his Virginie, n, 3 : 

Euridice hier eneor me promit de sa bouche; 

and while the Calerie du Palais, in which Corneille first used the 
word hier, may have been acted before Virgmie was, it was not 
printed till 1637, two years after the publication of the latter play. 
It was also published a year later than Scudery's Mort de Cesar, 
in which I find again the monosyllabic count, " Hier au soir 
ennuye." 3 Moreover, Corneille did not succeed, even temporarily, 
in preventing the use of hier as a dissyllabic word. I find it so 
used, not only by Rotrou, who is the only one of Corneille's con- 
temporaries mentioned by M. Martinon in this connection, but by 
the following authors: Beys, Celine (1637), 4 in, 4; Guerin de 
Bouscal, la Suite de la Mort de Cesar (1637), n, 2; La Caze, 
I'lnceste suppose (1639), iv, 6, "qui partageoit hier"; Sallebray, 
le Jugement de Paris (1639), in, 6 and la Troade (1640), i, 3, iv, 
1, v, 3; Mareschal, le Capitaine Matamore (1640), n, 5, "que 
d'hier seulement"; La Caze, Cammane (1641), i, 1; Saint- 
Germain, Timoleon (1641), n, 2; Sallebray, I'Amante ennemie 
(1642), v, 9, "depuis hier au soir," and la Belle Egyptienne 
(1642), v, 1, 

Qu' hier ie combatois vos bontes justement; 

Guerin de Bouscal, la Mort d'Agis (1642), iv, 3 and le Fils desa- 
voue (1642), v, 4. 

"One might thus explain an example from Theophile cited by Quicherat, 
TraiU de versification frangaise, Paris, Haehette, 1850, p. 297, " que vous 
ne tfites bier." 

3 V, last scene. I have consulted the second edition, that of 1637. 

4 Dates in this artiole, unless it is stated otherwise, are those of pub- 
lication. 
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Mais pourquoy done hier m'aduouer ma naissance; 
Du Eyer, Dynamis (1652), rn, 4, 

Et si in on entreprise estoit hier un crime; 
Brecourt, la Feinte Mort de Jodelet (1660), i, 3, 

Comment ma tante morte, et d'hier au cercueil. 

These examples cover fairly well the period between the Cid and 
Andromaque and show that Eacine and Boileau were far from 
being among the first to return to the dissyllabic treatment. In- 
deed, the two counts seem to have existed side by side during the 
last three-quarters of the century. The influence of Boileau and 
Eacine was important as a counterbalance to that of Corneille, but 
it is a mistake to hold that the use of the word as dissyllabic had 
died out when they began to write. 

2. Fleau was monosyllabic in the sixteenth century and at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, as it is in the pronunciation 
of peasants in parts of France to-day. 5 M. Martinon admits that 
exceptions to this usage occur in the works of Jean de la Taille 
and Alexandre Hardy, 6 who make the word dissyllabic, but he 
aTgues that these were incorrect poets, who followed local pro- 
nunciations without expressing any special ideas about prosody. 
He finds only slight variations among literary authors, that Saint- 
Amant makes the word dissyllabic once, monosyllabic six times, 
and that Eotrou and Scarron use it in both ways. Then Corneille 
in Attila " adopta la dierese, qui a prevalu depuis." But Attila 
was neither acted, nor printed till 1667. I find that the word 
had already been counted as dissyllabic, not only in such obscure 
plays as the anonymous Mort de Roger (1626), n, 3: 

Fleau, dont le destin les monarques guerroye, 

and the Pasiphae that is attributed to Theophile : 7 

Que vos fteaux sur tous s'etendent icy-bas, 



5 Especially in Normandy and in central France. Cf. V Atlas lingui- 
stique, fascicule 13. 

6 He cites no example. One is found in Jiucrece (1628), reprinted by 
Stengel, Marburg, 1884, v, 190, " Ta louue, ton fleau, qui s'achemine icy." 

7 1, p. 13 in the edition of Paris, Gay, 1862, a reprint of the edition of 
Paris. 1628. 
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but also in plays by regular contributors to the Parisian repertory, 
the important Mariane of Tristan PHermite (1637), n, 5: 

Et trouue que pour moy, c'est vn fleau celeste; 

the Mauzolee of IMareschal (1642), n, 6, " ce fleau de l'Etat"; 
and the Porus of Boyer (1648), n, 1: 

A ce cruel fleau de tous les Potentate. 

This dissyllabic treatment had, therefore, a certain amount of 
support long before Attila. Corneille merely added his influence 
to that of others. 

3. Meurtrier has, perhaps, attracted more attention than any 
otber word containing a consonant + Zorr + i + a vowel. M. 
Martinon states the case as follows. Corneille had already made 
romprions a word of three syllables in Melite (1633). In the 
Galerie du Palais (1637) he counted baudriers in the same way; 
similarly meurtrier in Medee and the Illusion comique. But 
these three plays were not printed till after the Cid (1637), so 
that the first examples of which we can be sure are in the latter 
play, where meurtrier occurs three times and is always a word of 
three syllables, as in the celebrated line, 

II est juste, grand roi, qu'un meurtrier perisse, 

which the Academy condemned with the remark that " ce mot de 
meurtrier qu'il repete souvent le faisant de trois syllabes, n'est 
que rle deux." Corneille continued to count it as a three-syllable 
word. Was he the first to do so and did his contemporaries make 
their usage coincide with his? M. Martinon asserts that "il est 
certain que, pas plus que pour fuir et fui, on ne suivit Corneille 
immediatement." 8 Now I find no case of diaeresis so early as the 
romprions of Melite, but I do find trisyllabic meurtrier in plays 
printed earlier than the Cid or Medee and I can show that Cor- 
neille's usage was by no means peculiar in the period that followed 
the representation of the Cid, 

As far as I have been able to determine, meurtrier as a word of 
three syllables first occurs 9 in the Jaloux sans sujet of Beys (1635), 
ii, 3, "meurtrier amoureux" and 

■ Op. cit, p. 91. 

8 Not to mention such incorrect authors as Troterel, Sainte-Agnes, Rouen, 
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Au moins beau meurtrier, contente mon enuie, 

next in the Cleopdtre of Benserade (1636), in, 1: 

Vous attendez la mort de ma main meurtriere. 

The latter author in his Gustaphe (1637) makes it both dissyllabic 
(v, 3, "ce meurtrier inhumain") and trisyllabic (v, 7, " il est 
mon meurtrier"), but in his Meleagre (1641) only trisyllabic (v, 
9, "et cette meurtriere"). Guerin de Bouscal, after treating the 
word three times as dissyllabic in la Suite de la Mort de Cesar 
(1640), i, 1, 2 and in, 4, makes it trisyllabic two years later in 
Sanche Pause, in, 5, "sauver un meurtrier." Sallebray in his 
Troade (1640) makes it trisyllabic twice, in, 7, and dissyllabic 
three times, I, 1, 3, and 4. But in his Amante ennemie (1642) he 
gives only one example of the word as dissyllabic, I, 1, " le meur- 
trier de mon f rere," four examples of it as trisyllabic, I, 2, " sur 
ce vieil meurtrier," n, 1, 2, and nr, 2. Gabriel Gilbert makes it 
trisyllabic in his Hypolite (1640), in, 2, " du meurtrier d'un 
fils," 10 and Desfontaines follows his example in his Semiramis 
(1647), 11 "je suis sa meurtriere." Corneille was, therefore, by no 
means alone in this reform, though he is one of the few authors 
of his generation who never made the word dissyllabic. 

4. Fuir. M. Martinon states that before Corneille the infini- 
tive and the past participle of this verb were treated as dissyllabic, 
though in other verb forms fui- was considered a single syllable. 
The earliest example he finds in print of fuir or fui counted as a 
monosyllabic word occurs in Oorneille's Veuve (1634), for Rotrous 
Menechmes, which also contains an example, though probably 
acted earlier than la Veuve, was not published till 1636. I find 
as early a case of it in de Rayssiguier's Palinice, Circeine et 
Florice, 12 iv, 2 : 

1615, reprinted at Paris, Liibrairie des Bibliophiles, 1875, p. 95, " Mes- 
chante meurdriere! " and Discret, AUzon (1637), reprinted by Fournier, 
Le Thddtre fransais au XVle et au XVIIe si&ole, ir, 344, " car la main 
meurtriere." 

10 1 find in his SSmiramis (1647), v, 2, "le meurtrier execrable," which 
is evidence, perhaps, that this play, though published after Hypolite, was 
written before it. 

11 Cited by the freres Parfaict, vrr, 158. 

12 1634. The acheve d'imprimer is not given. 
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Pour 1'amour de vous seul ie le veux fuir aussi. 

M. Martinon's statement, which I have quoted, that Corneille was 
not followed at once, should be modified in the light of examples 
from Du Ryer's Clarigene (1639), n, 5, " C'est lachete de fuir " ; 13 
Rotrou's 14 Antigone (1639), in, 1, " Se fuir apres au gre des 
vents," and Crisante (1640), in, 2, "Pour la fuir et devoir n'en 
etre pas avare"; Guerin de Bouscal's Cleomene (1640), in, 4; 
and Boyer's Porcie romaine (1646), i, 3, "peut bien fuir comme 
toy." 

In all four cases the count which Corneille adopted coincided 
with the pronunciation of at least a considerable proportion of 
his contemporaries. M. Martinon has shown that he was quick 
to follow contemporary speech and absolutely consistent in his 
prosody. But he was not necessarily the first to make the changes 
I nave discussed, nor was his the only influence that led to the 
general acceptance of the usage to which he adhered. 

H. Caerington Lancaster. 



CHATEAUBRIAND ET L'ABBfi C. F. PAINCHAUD 

Dans ses Souvenirs d'un demi-siecle, ou Memoires pour servir a 
I'histoire contemporaine, Montreal, 1885, l'historien canadien Jo- 
seph-Guillaume Barthe raconte comment, alors qu'il etait encore 
enfant, il s'arreta, en 1835, au cours d'un voyage sur le Saint- 
Laurent, a Sainte-Anne Lapccatiere et y rencontra l'abbe C. F. 
Painchaud, fondateur du college de Sainte-Anne et ancien mis- 
sionnaire a la Baie des Ohaleurs. D'apres Barthe, l'excellent abbs 
qui jouissait a cette date d'une veritable celebrite pour l'eloquence 
de ses sermons et surtout pour la facon pathetique et emouvante 
dont il chantait les hymnes sacres, lui aurait communique sur le 
sejour de Chateaubriand au Niagara des documents d'une impor- 

13 In his Arginis (1631), I, 2, " pourquoy fuir si viste?" and in his 
Alcton6e (1640), iv, 3, " a fuir de moy mesme," Du Ryer made the infini- 
tive dissyllahi'c. The change shown in Clarigene (1639) tends to support 
my theory that the latter play was written after Alckmee, though printed 
before it. Cf. my Pierre Du Ryer, Dramatist, Washington, 1912, p. 90. 

14 Edition of Paris, Desoer, 1820. 



